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“Tt is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we meet with it, or 


under whatever appearance,’’—Locke, 
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Is THERE A Gop? 


THE existence and acknowledgment 
of a Supreme Being form the basis of 
natural and revealed religion. It is 
thence asserted that he is the Creator 
of all which is beheld in the natural 
universe; and, as the First Cause of all 
life and happiness, that he is worthy 
of human veneration, obedience, and 
gratitude. This is the assumed ground 
of natural and revealed religion. If 
this position be incompatible with de- 
monstration and probability, or be un- 
connected with sufficient evidences of 
truth, its conclusions must be invalid, 
as to its logical basis and obligations : 
while, conversely, if the truth of the 
first principles of religion can be sub- 
stantiated, its subsequent inclusions 
must be more certainly credible. We 
propose, therefore, to investigate the 
general evidence by which, this pri- 
mary ground of religion is attested. 

One of the first truths which is im- 
pressed on experience is that of caus- 
ation, or the prior power of originat- 
ing more subsequent effects; or,.in 
other words, that no result occurs 
without the operation of previous force 
and direction. The boy who shoots 
with a marble knows that its impulse 
is derived and not independent, and 
that the elastic action of his thumb 
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impelled it into motion.. And if the 
subject be further investigated, the 
thumb will be found acting only as 
the medium or effect of a more an- 
terior cause of volition; which, again, 
was determined by a motive of desire, 
or influence of affection, operating for 
a proposed given end. Nov, in this 
simple instance, there is a concatena- 
tion of causes, the general principle 
of which is found applicable to all 
with which we are acquainted. The 
impelled marble strikes the intended 
object; the impulsion was caused by 
the action of the thumb; the thumb 
was actuated by volition, and volition 
by motive. So mist implies previous 
exhalation from water ; steam implies 
expansion of the same element by 
heat, and smoke the action of fire on 
combustible bodies. Vegetation re- 
sults from an obvious combination of 
circuinstance; the oak springs from 
the parental acorn; and man is not 
self-created, but the result of prior 
originating power. 

The truth which these facts estab- 
lish, and which human consciousness 
cannot resist, is, that all effects, in 
every ramification of physical process, 
are generated by an eflicient cause; 
or, that every result necessarily in- 
volves a prior originating energy. 
The simple notion of matter is that 
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of atoms, whose contiguity or contact is 
produced rather by gravity than spon- 
taneous cohesion ; or, in other words, 
particles which are destitute of life and 
action prior to organization. From 
such primary elements, detached and 
inert, we find certain combinations 
effected by the operation of some 
power which is not displayed in the 
primary condition of simple matter. 
This power is independent of that 
upon which it operates ; for the com- 
binations thus effected are evidently 
accomplished through prior agency, 
which changes the state of its subject, 
and to which, therefore, simple matter 
is inferior and subservient, 

But in the mere agglomeration of 
previously uncombined particles, the 
plastic process or end does not ter- 
minate. Not only is simple matter 
submitted to a formative operation, 
but also undergoes an induction or 
a development of quality, and is evi- 
dently directed and urged to a certain 
useful end, which in its own primary 
state of inertia it could never have 
designed or accomplished. The par- 
ticles which are converted into a 
potatoe are changed in quality as well 
as combined into form; and the ad- 
dition of quality and combination ren- 
der them esculent and nutritious. 
From an unorganized and useless 
state, they are advanced and adapted 
to an object of extensive utility. 
Hence the change they undergo is 
not simple and capricious, but is only 
a mediate process operating for a de- 
signed end. Matter is, by an implied 
superiority of an extraneous power, 


roused from its torpor, and, through f 


an adapted process, accomplished by 
prior agency and design, elevated into 
organized existence; for were its 
natural state an unorganized and par- 
ticular state, in that it mustremain, un- 
less subject to the action of a superior 
power; and were its natural an organiz- 
ed and combined state, it could not be 
found in atomic decombination and 
inertia. Its changes imply the action 
of a prior agent sufficient in power to 





modify and controul, and sufficient 
in wisdom to improve and exalt. 

Now in the productions of art, con- 
trivanee is always allowed to require 
intelligence, to imply design or object, 
and that the passive material is modi- 
fied by an antecedent and superior 
power, which changes its mode of 
being. For instance, no one would 
imagine that a tree would naturally 
grow into a wheelbarrow; and if a 
man, witha previous knowledge of such 
a thing as wood, or a tree, were to find 
such a material manufactured into 
such a carriage, he would instantly 
conclude that some modifying agent 
had been working the original ma- 
terial into its present shape; be- 
cause he would know by experience 
that trees were not in the habit of 
sawing themselves up into planks, 
turning a portion of themselves into 
wheels, and then nailing their dis- 
membered portions into a barrow. 
Superior power and adapting intelli- 
gence would be too obvious to allow 
of such a clumsy supposition; and 
he would conclude, from the impulse 
of common sense, that no simple sub- 
stance could so detach itself from its 
natural state of existence as to de- 
stroy its own identity; and that the 
change would, therefore, imply ex- 


strinsic or foreign agency. 


The application of one case to the 
other is easily made. Matter has no 
more inherent and independent power 
to mould itself into the living organ- 
ized bodies which we behold, than the 
tree has to fashion itself into a wheel- 
barrow. The utmost that the matter 
or the tree supply, is the material 
upon which a superior power may 
operate; and it is as impossible for 
the former to achieve a designed or- 
ganization from itself, us for the latter 
to change itself into a manufactured 
vehicle without the aid of saw and 
nails, and a distinct agent to apply 
them. As a man cannot elevate him- 
self from the earth by his own mus- 
cular impulse, so inert and senseless 
particles can never ascend in the seale 
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of organized existence without a su- 
perior extrinsic power. But not only, 
as before remarked, do the physical 
effects beheld in the world of nature 
imply the operation of causes su- 
perior in power to the radical attri- 
butes of matter, but they also, as the 
results of art, announce the operation 
of an intelligent energy. Organized 
combination is not the ultimate pur- 
pose for which the process is con- 
ducted; or else trees and plants would 
flourish and decay without producing 
any positive benefits to man. But he 
is created with wants which material 
combinations exactly supply. His 
exigencies require food, raiment, and 
shelter; and organized matter, in its 
variety of modes, furnishes him with 
whatever is necessary or agreeable. 
Here, then, the obvious adaptation 
of means to a given end, prove intel- 
ligence and design. But to what 


can intention and design be referred? 
Shall they be referred to the volition 
of man, who has no absolute power 


over vegetable or animal organization ; 
or to matter which, in its native state, 
is without form or combination? To 
which ever of these the ascription of 
inate energy is given, it must be 
equally opposed to what we know of 
the respective powers and properties 
of each. Man cannot produce a 
tree without the intervention of su- 
perior causes ; while to suppose that 
inorganic particles can effect that to 
which the multiplied power of the 
organic perfection of humanity is un- 
equal, is an absurdity which we need 
not stop to illustrate. Our expe- 
rience, therefore, of the necessity of 
adequate causation, compels us to 
ascribe the objects of the creation to 
a Being whose wisdom and plastic 
energies can operate upon those ma- 
terial substances which he has pro- 
duced to be the media'e agents of 
an extended creative power. 

Thus would the most rigid induc- 
tion from facts, and the most perfect 
dictates of experience, declare the 
primary causation to be above that 
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which is effected,—the origination to 
be prior and superior to the result. 
Tt has, indeed, been asserted by one 
who debased his faculties by applying 
them to the subversion of obvious 
truth, that there is no connection be- 
tween cause and effect, and that there- 
fore, the objects of the physical cre- 
ation are no evidence of the being of 
God. But no logic, however acute 
and sophistical, could establish such a 
monstrous position,—a position which 
at once strikes at the very first prin- 
ciples of knowledge and certainty, and 
arrogantly commands experience, sen- 
sation, and consciousness, to deny 
themselves in favour of a baseless 
chimera and cheat,~—for a shadowy 
abstraction of deluded reason, which 
assumes validity while it refuses proof. 
But, before we behold a harvest with- 
out seed or soil, a shot thrown with- 
out projecting power, fruit growing 
without trees, or the whole code of 
nature reversed, such an insane ase 
sumption will never gain the credence 
of common sense. 

We have dealt more in principles 
than instances, but we need not in- 
troduce illustrations of design and 
contrivance which are every where 
displayed. If the most exquisite adap- 
tation of means to end,—if beauty, 
resulting from the most harmonious 
combinations of insensate matter,— 
if sublimity, declaring his vaster ope - 
rations—if power and usefulness, the 
result ofall ;—if these be any evidences 
of an existing God, then must his 
being be attested to every man who 
has an eye to see and a heart to feel. 
Experience, reason, consciousness, all 
conspire to announce the existence 
and nature of the Almighty cause. 
Is, therefore, the belief of his being, 
opposed to evidence and sound de- 
duction? Let the multitudinous suf- 
frage of the universe be collected, and 
the decision depend on the implied 
testimony of every part, and the 
question cannot admit of negative 
determination. While to deny the 
existence of God, is to contradict 
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every principle of rational demon- 
stration and universal experience. 
The inert cannot produce the vital, nor 
stagnation generate activity; but every 
power of motion must be issued from 
an independent and self-existent source 
of life. Such is the testimony of what 
we know, and such the deduction 
which the Atheist denies and ridi- 
cules. 

But it has been urged, that if God 
in reality exists, why is he not mani- 
fested to the senses? and as we do 
not see, how can we be required to 
believe? The principles already de- 
veloped will evince that we are coimn- 
pelled to reason from effects to cause, 
and that the exhibition of the former 
demonstrates the existence of the 
latter. But without at present at- 
tempting any elaborate exposure of 
such a ridiculous objection, we will 
only remark, that nothing but a 
strained hypothesis could require such 
a contradiction as this mode of object- 
tion implies. Effects are universally 
seen without their causes being visibly 
manifested. ‘The water is not seen 
in the clouds, nor the clouds in the 
rain; the fire is nut seen in the smoke, 
nor the wind in the motion of the 
ship. Words indicate thought, but 
thought is not visible; we are con- 
scious of cogitation, but cannot disco- 
ver that which thinks; yet must these 
palpable results be denied, if it be 
true that a cause cannot exist with- 
out being seen. How those pretend- 
ing to the illuminations of extra phi- 
losophy can urge such an infirm 
shuffle as a rational objection, would 
be indeed passing strange did we not 
know that causes may be concealed, 
and that specious reason is often the 
garb of intellectual insanity. 

We cannot conclude these general 
remarks without observing, that argu- 
ment, however it may enforce the 
evidences of natural theology, seems 
indeed a weak auxiliary when com- 
pared with the magnificent and multi- 
plied testimonies of the physical uni- 
verse itself. In its declarations of 
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the existence of Him at whose name 
awe, veneration, and gratitude should 
prevail, the book of nature seems 
scarcely to require the aid of human 
interpretation. Magnificence strikes 
the snperticial glance, and minute ten- 
derness of design appears on closer 
research; and he who beholds the 
entire concatenation of beauty, con- 
trivance, and effect, without a rising 
conviction of the goodness and majesty 
of God, may suspect that his reason is 
diseased and his sympathies vitiated. 





NARRATIVE OF AN ATHEIST. 


Tue liability of man to the delusions 
of error, and his want of a sustaining 
moral or religious power greater than 
his unassisted nature can supply, are 
frequently illustrated in a multitude 
of modes and characters. However 
elated by the possession of reason, 
and proud of the discoveries which it 
may have made ; however, in the ex- 
citement of inquiry and the ardour of 
intellectual desire, his infirmity may 
be forgotten, still must it be remem- 
bered in those hours of retirement, 
when, uninvited by other objects, his 
mind recurs to its own state and de- 
ficient energies, and is compelled to 
admit that ‘man, in his best estate, 
is altogether vanity.” Nothing is 
more destructive of self-knowledge 
than allowing the intellect to be con- 
stantly engaged in those inquiries 
which conceal its own character, and 
make itself the least object of con- 
cern. It then magnifies its own great- 
ness, and, from not detecting its own 
weakness, often imagines its exemp- 
tion from mistake. The truth of these 
remarks may perhaps be illustrated 
in the following narrative, written by 
a friend, recording a few of the inci- 
dents of his mind and life, and evinc- 
ing the frequent cause and common 
progress of Infidelity in the human 
mind. It will occupy more than one 
paper, but we trust that it will possess 
sufficient interest to afford profitable 
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amusement and reflection to our 
readers :— 

“ Could we view the actual condi- 
tion of individual minds, and the causes 
by which it was introduced, compa- 
rison would afford an accurate mode 
of deciding the character and influ- 
ence of certain tendencies and per- 
suasions. But we contemplate man 
through an obscuring medium, by 
which virtue and vice are modified, 
distorted, or concealed. To afford some 
faint clue to the inward and practical 
effects of Infidelity is the object of 
this sketch of a portion of life, the 
narrative of which I will immediately 
commence. 

“1 was born of affluent parents, 
and received that tenderness and atten- 
tion which parental affection so gene- 
rally awards to an only son. As soon 
as I had attained a sufficient age, T 
was despatched to a school in the 
neighbourhood, conducted by a re- 
spectable and learned clergyman ; 
and here [ made ordinary progress in 
the different branches of education. 
Although very young when I entered 
this academy, I can distinctly re- 
member the impressions produced on 
hearing the anecdote and adventures 
of an elder schoolfellow who had 
crossed, a time or two, with his parents 
to the West Indies, and had their ship 
chased and engaged by a French pri- 
vateer. The first wandering impulse 
was then excited, and it had a consi- 
derable influence on my subsequent 
life and character: but it produced no 
immediate results, for every inclina- 
tion was now subject to a sense of duty 
to my parents, whose constant effort 
was to excite in me sound religious 
feelings, and a regard forthe doctrines 
of the Established Church. I pass 
over several intermediate years of ex- 
istence, during which I was sent to 
another school preparatory to enter- 
ing one of the universities. Here I 
found myself among more grown asso- 
ciates, and felt raised to a compara- 
tively exalted state of being. My 
mind was more matured, and received, 





with increased eagerness, the impres- 
sions of nature and the instruction of 
men. The scenery which surrounded 
the retired and ancient edifice which 
was ovcupied as our school, excited 
all which a romantic and ardent mind 
could experience from antique re- 
mains blended with the most bold and 
beautiful developments of nature. 
Crumbling ruins, the massive archi- 
tecture of vanished ages, the undula- 
tions of hills, the waving of forests, 
and the murmurs of the ocean contri- 
buted to produce what I had never felt 
before ; and induced a feeling of enter- 
prise, and an excursiveness of fancy, 
which it had been well had I not so 
keenly experienced and cherished. 

“ The delights of the situation, the 
increase of knowledge, and the inter- 
change of thought operated power- 
fully on imagination, which seemed to 
sketch a panorama of universal lifé, 
where shade formed no part of the 
brilliant view. I saw mankind under 
the sweetest aspect of that charity 
which the Gospel so beautifully pour- 
trays and induces, and as I gazed on 
the canvass of fancy, my delight alter- 
nated between effect and cause. It is 
true, that my belief in Christianity was 
not at this time, the result of a frigid 
logical investigation, but my convic- 
tion of its truth appeared spontaneous 
or intuitive. I had heard it in my 
cradle, and I reverenced it in my 
youth: though I never remember to 
have experienced any of those violent 
emotions which are sometimes at- 
tached to religious conviction. Truth, 
I believe, operated at the time more 
through imagination than understand- 
ing. But whatever was the mode, 
delightful indeed was the result. 
Though filled with dreams of hope and 
enterprise, never shall I forget the 
influence of the sabbaths which I now 
experienced. Nature was indeed never 
without charms for my feelings; but 
on that day which the Divine Being 
set apart for the review and renova- 
tion of the heart, every aspect seemed 
chastened by an unusual influence of 
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celestial purity: the sky and the air 
had increased tranquillity and sweet- 
ness; the notes of the birds were 
softened by devotion, and the sounds 
of the church bells, as they issued 
from the ivied gothic tower, seemed 
reluctant to break the holy repose, 
and gradually comingled and sunk 
with the gentle murmurs of the neigh- 
bouring ocean. As this distant period, 
how eagerly could I invoke the return 
of those hours! 

“But this state of happiness, ren- 
dered more brilliant by the refleeted 
rays of an imagination which had ne- 
ver been obscured by the clouds of 
care or disappointment, was doomed 
to premature termination. My father 
was suddenly reduced from opulence 
to poverty, necessity compelled my 
removal from the school, prospects 
were reversed, and at an early age I 
found myself unexpectedly abandoned 
to my own resources with scarcely a 
shilling or a shelter. It was well that 
I did not comprehend or attempt to 
ascertain the extent of what I had lost, 
or what F had to endure, or the effect 
might have been worse than it proved. 
But altered circumstances could not 
be deprived of their sting. The ficti- 
tious tints with which imagination had 
coloured life in previous hours, were 
blasted by the gloom and asperity 
which I now encountered in reality. 
I appeared like a vessel launched from 
a tranquil harbour into a tempestuous 
ocean, and contingent for preservation 
on the accidental mercy of the storm, 
A relation, however, who had beenen- 
riched by my family’s affluence, feigned 
a gratitude and interest which he never 
felt, and offered me atemporary asylum. 
He was discreet and serious, and pass- 
ed with the world for a religious man, 
But his first beams of kindness were 
soon obscured; a coolness which I 
could scarcely at first believe, gradu- 
ally distinguished his manner; and I 
at length discovered that he was one 
of those professors without principle 
whom Divine Truth denounced as the 
most fearful hypocrites. I believe 
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that I now felt the first impulse of 
suspicion, a thing of which I had be- 
fore had only a grammatical know- 
ledge, and I at once imagined that he 
might be but one individual of a large 
species. When once suspicion has 
been excited and justified by insinceri- 
ty, it often becomes almost sleepless 
and general in its operations. After 
I had puzzled a long while about the 
cause of a coldness which had frozen 
into almost positive incivility, he at 
last cleared up my doubts in an in- 
stant by commanding my departure, 
to lessen his ‘enormous expenditure.’ 
I colleeted my little wardrobe, and 
that night felicitated his rapacity by 
commencing my journey to London, 
with a trifling sum not sufficient to 
pay coach-hire. 

** I mention these incidents aa illus- 
trative of the mental state which they 
seemed the more immediate cause of 
inducing. I certainly, from this time, 
began to indulge a sceptical dispo- 
sitiontowards men ; though many vicis- 
situdes occurred in my life before the 
incipient principles thus generated 
were ripened into their ultimate and 
awful maturity. I shall, however, 
reserve the narration of the succeed- 
ing gradation of my progress till ano- 
ther opportunity. But I cannot help 
here remarking, that the harshness 
and hypocrisy of pretending Chris- 
tians are frequently, in the blind ex- 
citement which they generate, attri- 
buted to Christianity itself, instead of 
to human imperfectiom and baseness ; 
and that hence we should ‘ let our 
light so shine that men seeing our 
good works may glorify our Father 
who is in heaven.’” 





Tue Principe or SeuF Con- 
TRASTED WITH CHARITY. 


We must not hastily conclude that 
because the world has. gone on for 
ages, mixing a large and mischievous 
alloy of evil with good, that it is never 
to be checked in its career. Under 
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certain infirmities of-the spirit, evil in 
man is permitted even by God him- 
self; as in the polygamy which he 
permitted the Jews ‘‘ because of the 
hardness of their hearts.” But this 
permission is, in all cases, but a mer 
ciful accommodation of Deity to the 
imperfections of man, to prevent a 
worse evil. “In the beginning,” how- 
ever, that is, in the origin of the hu- 
man constitution, “ it was not so,”— 
mankind were not so perverted as to 
need this permission. Shall we then 
affirm, that as the principle of self is 
at present admitted and acted on as 
the leading principle of civil and so- 
cial action, that it is therefore a true, 
& just, a moral, a religious principle ; 
or may it not be considered as a tem- 
porary condescension of Providence in 
the course of human things, which 
Must eventually find its limit and 
termination? ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” religion says; 
but what says the principle of self? 
‘Thou shalt love thyself better than 
thy neighbour, and he shall love him- 
self better than thee, and both shall 
contend for pre-eminence: and self- 
exaltation!’ ‘* Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ is the second 
commandment of God: on this and 
the first command, namely, to love 
Him, “ hang all the law and the pro- 
phets”—the whole relative duties of 
man! But is this to he done partially, 
and are we to contend that there is an 
essential impossibility included in the 
idea of applying the morality of the 
Gospel to the outward affairs of men, 
and that the moral law of religion is 
inapplicable to the principles whieh 
govern human society and the trans- 
actions of man with man! That self- 
love has hitherto had such a gi- 
gantic share in the regulation of 
human things, has been owing to a 
preponderating disposition to that evil 
which is opposed to charity and love : 
but this affords no argument what- 
ever for its continuance in that force 
with which it has hitherto exerted. 

In a previous paper on the “ Past 
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and PresentTimes,” it was endeavoured 
to be shewn that there is now being 
laid in society a broadly extended 
foundation of the practical in human 
concerns, involving the discussion of 
civil and social rights in new and 
essential points of view, which were 
liitherto masked over by a temporal 
and spiritual despotism, under which 
men had no practical guide to a just 
view of either their spiritual or tem- 
poral interests: in the former they 
were content to be led through the 
dark path of ignorance by the gloomy 
taper of superstition, and in the latter 
they were the slaves of passive obe- 
dience. The interests of religion in 
those times were blindly blended 
with those of a proud and bigoted 
papal hierarchy, which, under the in- 
fluence of the lust of domination, was 
engaged in subduing the high intel- 
lect of man to the spirit of fear and 
the law of spiritual dominion. 

In the past, therefore, the true 
mental energies of man were latent 
and unfolded; the present is opening 
a new scene before us. The multi- 


plied relations and aspects of things 
in the present times, practically educed 
by the division and subdivision of in- 
terests, have placed a reflective mirror 
before the eyes of every individual, 
in which he may view his relations as 


a social being. It is evident that this 
state of things must lead to further 
practical results, by which the out. 
ward, the mechanical laws of truth 
and order which should govern the 
external condition of man, will be- 
come defined, reeognised, and esta- 
blished. 

But in the course of this great 
change, how is Religion finally to take 
her stand upon the external basis of 
religion and civil order which Provi- 
dence is clearly beginning to erect? 

If it be true as a principle that man 
should “ love his neighbour as him- 
self,” it surely is impious to deny that 
all human improvements, mechanical 
and mental, natural and moral, are 
destined by a divine Providence to 
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afford universal blessing, or to assert 
that civilization is only calculated to 
make misery more keenly poignant 
by the additional sensibility which it 
is certain to excite! What then is 
the baneful principle which frustrates 
the blessings of increased intelli- 
gence, and robs man of the last 
vestige of that nobleness which dig- 
nifies him even in a savage state? 
The Scripture informs us, and our 
own experience awfully confirms the 
truth—that all this mischief is ef- 
fected by the principle of ssur, 
which, in its contention for worldly 
greatness and advantages, is the proud 
destroyer of civil and moral virtue. 

In former semi-barbarous ages of 
feudalism, the principle of self was 
necessarily encouraged ; it formed a 
bond of union which united the vassals 
with each other and with their lord, 
whose interest was ¢heirs. Charity 
thus coincided with self-interest on 
both sides, and also with religious 
feeling. But there was an admixture 
of benevolence and ferocity which 
could only endure in a state of society 
so constructed as to maintain it. Ac- 
cordingly, generosity and barbarity 
are the great moral signs of those 
times, in which the effects of self- 
love were rendered less palpable by 
the ignorance which pervaded them, 
and its aspect less hideous by the veil 
which generosity and gallantry threw 
around it. Butthe community of feel- 
ing which characterized and adorned it 
is rent and dissipated. The poor are 
reduced to competition of labour, for 
daily bread ;—and even this, alas, 
fails! —while the alms which should 
come from the heart, is reluctantly 
wrung from rapacious affluence. Can 
such a state of things as this be ac- 
cordant with religion or morality ?— 
May not the infidel taunt us with pre- 
scribing offerings and tythes of cum- 
min, and neglecting “the weightier 
duties of the law?” Is this the fulfil- 
ment of the law, “ thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself?” The 
mighty productive power of the age, 
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guided, or rather misguided, by the 
principle of self has severed the union 
of rich and poor, has occasioned 
wealth to pour like a flood upon one 
class, while the other is left a wretched 
spectator of superabundance. Lux- 
ury enthroned, regardless of misery’s 
prayer, stops the wheels of the ma- 
chine at the bidding: of self-interest— 
prosperity and misery each verge to 
extremes. Must we not then con- 
clude that something artificially vicious 
exists in the social system? Self-inte- 
rest—the principle of ssLF—is clearly 
dividing society into two distinct bodies, 
opposed, instead of being cemented, in 
interest, in whom it is diffusing the 
bane of hatred instead of the balmy 
peace of love. By the action of the 
principle of self upon the present 
framework of society, certain it is, 
that the interests of the rich are now 
set at an artificial, an unnatural, as 
well as immeasurable distance from 
those of the poor. 

That such, amidst its vast external 
improvements, is the progression of 
society, no one can doubt. Yet the 
increased powers of production must 
be the blessing of a kind Providence 
on the human race, and it must and 
will, in the irresistible current of cir- 
cumstances and events, enforce that 
mutual reciprocity and distribution of 
good, natural and external, as well as 
moral and internal, which self would 
vainly persist in restricting. The 
work of Providence, which is placing 
at human disposal new and enormous 
powers of production, is marred ; cha- 
rity, which softens the hardness of 
man’s heart, and makes him suscep- 
tible of the sublimest impressions of 
good, is frustrated; and the human 
spirit is sunk in a social hostility, 
destructive alike to moral and religious 
sensibility. The work of infidelity is 
aided in proportion as Religion is thus 
practically insulted! Experience is 
daily shewing us, in the effects which 
the principle of self has produced, and 
is producing and exhibiting, in per- 
verting the blessings of Providence 
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and rendering them curses to the 
mass of mankind, that this principle 
of self is essentially opposed to that 
charity which Religion recommends, 
and that it is impossible, while the 
former is made the predominating prin- 
ciple of action, and the latter is re- 
sisted, that the increased intelligence 
of the age should not be perverted 
and fail of its proper ameliorating 
end. The practical must remain un- 
stablein its foundations when based on 
the rotten principle self; and it is 
only when the principle included in 
the divine precept, ‘‘thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself,” shall cast 
out that of present rapacity, and ce- 
ment the interests of the two great 
classes, rich and poor, in society, that 
religion will descend to an indestruc- 
tible throne in the practical sphere of 
human sympathies and exertions. It 
is not the lack of plenty; it is the 
mal-distribution of abundance, which 
self, considered as the moving-spring 
of society, has established, and is !a- 
bouring to perpetuate, which is ac- 
tually demoralizing civilized man. 
The course of actual events seeins 
to point it out as- an evident thing, 
that eventually the Scripture-doctrine 
of charity must prevail in an extend- 
ed, a practical, sense,—must form the 
principle of legislation and of public 
action. These may be hard sayings; 
but they are the dictates of Religion 
stamped upon a policy which it is be- 
ginning to be seen is necessary to the 
well-being, nay, in its present and 
coming state, to the existence of so- 
ciety! For that the principle of self 
is working badly for all, in the pre- 
sent state of things, is capable of 
complete demonstration. It is of no 
use to tamper by palliatives with the 
evil under which society is groaning. 
We may enlarge our houses for the 
destitute, and lay plans for emigration, 
but in so doing we are dealing with 
mere effects ; the morality of Religion, 
carried into extensive application in 
policy and government, can alone reach 
the cause. This then is the more 
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sublime duty of charity—the practical 
application of the command, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour even as thy- 
self.” The aim is not ‘a dim one,” 
—it is not an impracticable one—it is 
a bright and glorious emancipation of 
the human race froin the baneful grasp 
of self-love! 

If there be any truth in the above 
remarks ; if grasping rapacity be the 
offspring of selfishness, and social re- 
pulsion be incompatible with harmony 
and cohesion; how evident is it that 
the present evils of mankind result 
from an absence or violation of the first 
principle of Christianity, or that of 
mutual love! The precepts of Jesus 
Christ are, indeed, in their mighty 
and comprehensive inclusions, the 
‘first and the last” of all that bee 
longs to man. In not one relation do 
they abandon him to uncertainty or 
evil; but, inviting him to establish in 
his heart the great and efficient cause 
of love and holiness, they would thence 
produce the utmost amelioration and 
happiness compatible with this his 
ultimate state of being and probation. 

J.O. F. 





Tue Errscts or InFipe.irty. 


Ir Infidelity made men wiser, and 
happier, and better, its present alarm- 
ing increase would not be so surpris- 
ing ; but as its effects are diametrically 
opposite, it is indeed amazing that 
mankind should be so easily drawn 
into its vortex, and so readily become 
proselytes to itsdogmas. Itis true that 
the language used by many of the In- 
fidel writers is of so imposing a nature, 
that mankind become imperceptibly 
deluded by its false glare. They 
affect an extreme mildness and mo- 
deration; they tell you, with great 
concern, that it is not in their power 
to command belief, and that nothing 
would conduce more to their happi- 
ness than to find some established 
grounds on which to rest their wearied 
minds. The fallacy, however, of this 
language is obvious; for if such be 
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their real sentiments, how can they 
reconcile with their boasted humility, 
their reiterated attempts to shake the 
firm foundation of the happiness of 
others? If they find a state of scep- 
ticism altogether gloomy and unsatis- 
factory, why endeavour to make con- 
verts to their opinions? An honest 
enthusiast, who warmly imagines that 
all mankind are to be rendered eternally 
happy by embracing his creed, is rela- 
tively excusable, or rather praisewor- 
thy, in endeavouring to extend its ines- 
timable advantages: but a being who 
derives no delight from his new princi- 
ples, or, to speak more truly, who finds 
his former peace of mind destroyed by 
them, and yet assiduously strives to 
disseminate them, must, it would be 
imagined, possess either the head of 
an idiot, or the heart of a demon. 

‘If a state of scepticism be dreary 
and uncomfortable to the mind pos- 
sessed of every advantage for filling 
up the heavy intervals of time, what 
must it not be to those unhappy 
men, who, oppressed by misfor- 
tune and the evils of poverty, see 
nothing before them but a dreadful 
uncertainty? In the hour of sor- 
row, what shall dispel the gloom 
of their narrow habitations? What 
shall soothe the grief of their weep- 
ing families, and make them com- 
mit to the dust, in pious hope, their 
prop and support? Shall we dare, in 
this age of reason, to exclaim that 
Religion alone ean do all this? Yes, 
in despite of all the Deists and Free- 
thinkers, we may safely affirm, that 
Religion alone can do it. We could 
hardly have imagined that any man, 
we do not say of a great and en- 
lightened mind, but possessed of com- 
mon understanding, could feel in- 
clined to oppose so salutary a doc- 
trine. Yet, it may be said, such men 
have been found ; nay, the most en- 
lightened legislator of the most en- 
lightened nation on earth, thought 
proper, at one time, to abrogate ail 
such superstitious notions; and what 
were the consequences? Violence, 





rapine, and bloodshed; an unbounded 
scope given to the most malignant 
passions of the human heart; the 
bonds of society broken; the earth 
stained with blood ; father’s demand- 
ing the blood of their children, and 
children displaying with exultation 
the dagger still streaming with a 
parent’s blood! But the scene is too 
horrid; we turn away from it with 
disgust! we feel inclined to shed a 
tear over fallen humanity; but the 
dreadfulness of the picture even for- 
bids us to weep, and we stand in si- 
lent horror at the monstrous and un- 
heard-of depravity, of which man ap- 
pears to be capable, when he tramples 
under feet the precepts of Religion.”’* 

Such being the consequences and 
effects of Infidelity, I must confess I 
feel greatly surprised at the appa- 
rent apathy of many of our divines 
on the subject; surely they would 
not wish to see our enlightened 
country in the same deplorable state 
of irreligion and impiety as France is 
at the present day. When I named 
in my last communication, the state of 
infidelity which existed in that coun- 
try about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, I was not aware that its in- 
fluences still prevailed to such a la. 
mentable extent. It appears that the 
sanctity of the sabbath is totally dis- 
regarded, for says a correspondent 
in the Baptist Magazinet of the pre- 
sent month, who has just left France: 
“The Lord’s day is [there] spent by 
the majority as a day of business and 
pleasure. Instead of seeing on the 
walls of a French town placards an- 
nouneing charity sermons for Sunday 
schools or other meetings to promote 
the cause of religion and. benevolence, 
you see announcements of plays to 
be acted,—balloons to ascend,—dogs 
and bears to fight, and other scenes of 
follyon the Lord’s day. The vast ma- 
jority of the male population arrived 
at manhood are under the power of 





* See “ The Sabbath,” p. 109, 
+ P. 388. 
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infidelity.’ Having shewn the la- 
mentable consequences resulting from 
infidel principles, permit me to close 
the scene by a representation of the 
death-bed of Voltaire, attested on the 
most indubitable authority. —M. Tron- 
chin, this celebrated writer’s physician, 
told some friends of his, that, on visit- 
ing him a few hours before his death, 
he heard him exclaim, in great agony, 
**T die abandoned by God and man.” 
** I wished from my heart,” added M. 
Tronchin, “ that all those persons who 
had been seduced by reading Voltaire’s 
writings, had been witnesses of his 
death.” 
Surrey, G. 

Sept. 1, 1831. 





THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Horwey. 
At Northfleet Church. 


Tue text selected by the Rev. Preacher, 
was Exod. xx. 8: “ Remember the sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.”” The princi- 
ple which led to the setting apart a cer- 
tain period for worship had beenso general 
that it might be considered as instinct. It 
existed universally among the heathens, 
the Mosaic rituals abounded with com- 
mands for the observance of the sabbath, 
—indeed the custom was as old as. the 
creation itself, The setting apartone day 
in seven was not only for the worship ef 
God, though that was the chief object of 
its appointment, as all other motives were 
involved in this, but also for the refresh- 
ment and necessary rest and quiet both of 
man and cattle,—when all worldly con- 
cerns might be cast aside, and the mind 
be invigorated in its faculties and the 
body in its strength. In the 2nd chapter 
of Genesis we read that God “ rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which 
he had made, and God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it.” Why creation 
was not completed in less than six days 
was beyond the capacity of man to say, for 
God might as easily have completed it 
in one day as six,—his power was fully 
equal thereto. But having finished cre- 
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ation, let us consider the remarkable ex- 
pedients adopted by the Creator for go- 
verning the world. Were man without 
the power of reflection, how would he let 
the present life slip from him without his 
making preparation for any other ex- 
istence! But to keep him in perpetual re- 
membrance of time’s swift career, how ad- 
mirable were the contrivances for marking 
its distinction! The grand division was the 
circling year, with its seasons, formed by 
the earth’s motion round the sun, by 
which the light and heat of the latter were 
imparted, and day and night were caused. 
But all this might have been contrived 
otherwise—the earth might have been 
made to receive the vivifying rays ef the 
sun without passing round it, and we might 
have had the year without the seasons, 
Again, the moon enlightened us by a re- 
gular revolution of one month ; and a long 
train of providential machinery, all con- 
trived, among its other important uses, to 
warn us perpetually of the certainty that 
time is fleeting. These divisions of time 
were all of the Divine Providence, to ex- 
cite in man a continual reflection on the 
purpose of his creation. The man so eiz- 
cumstanced as to be above the noting 
of time, was not at all the better for 
it: he knew not the value of rest, he 
knew not the cares of labour. Fo him 
the return of the seventh day—the sab- 
bath—could not bring with it the feelings of 
gratitude and love which it inspired in the 
breast of the poor labourer; but to the 
latter it marked a positive division of time, 
which recalled to him his duty to his Crea- 
tor. The command for observing one day 
in seven as the sabbath or day of rest, was 
of infinite love and infinite wisdom—for 
when absorbed in a life of perpetual 
worldly occupation, the necessity for wor- 
shipping our Creator at all, might have 
been wholly forgotten, and if left to the 
appointment of man, it would have been 
a source of continual strife and discord : 
one would have preferred one day, and 
one anvilier ; and some might have 
chosen several days together; but the 
appointment of every seventh day, while 
it made no difference in worldly affairs, 
had this great advantage, that. it con- 
tinually reminded us of our duty to our 
Creator. 

The question why one day in seven 
should be chosen for this purpose, was per- 
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haps one of mere curiosity; but it might 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
occupation of the mind in any given pur- 
suit, or the body in any particular labour, 
for one continued period of six days, was 
as long as any such occupation could be 
profitably continued without intermission. 
But there might be some direct reason con- 
nected with the laws of heaven for this 
appointment, and a strong proof of which 
might be gathered from the effort made in 
the French revolution to establish every 
tenth day for worship, but it was found 
impossible to carry intu effect. There was 
an ancient tradition which said that the 
world was to exist for 7000 years—6000 
to be passed in the present varied and 
troublous state, and 1000 to be spent in 
rest, and joy, and peace,—but without 
dwelling upon this, we were told in Scrip- 
ture, that the sabbath is a type of the rest 
of the saints in whatever state that rest 
was to be enjoyed. 

Referring to the original appointment 
of the sabbath, the week was nota natural 
but an arbitrary division of time, estab- 
lished probably from the period occupied 
in the creation, and therefore commanded 
in order to keep that great act of the Al- 
mighty before our minds; and it was a 
command not exclusively confined to the 
Jews, but of universal application. The 
observance of the sabbath was command- 
ed prior to the promulgation of the Ten 
Commandments — which might be con- 
sidered a republishing of it, for it was 
enforced by miracle, as found in the 16th 
chapter of Exodus, in the raising of bread 
and quails from heaven, when the chil- 
dren of Israel were required to provide 
on the sixth day a double portion, to pre- 
vent the necessity of doing any thing on 
the seventh day, which was commanded 
to be kept holy to the Lord, 

Considering the solemn manner in 
which the observance of the sabbath 
was commanded, it behoved us, like 
men of sense, to consider how far we 
properly complied with it. Christianity 
required not any sanctimonious or su- 
perstitious observance; but the non- 
observance of the sabbath might be at- 
tended with greater and more impor- 
tant consequences than was generally 
supposed, While the Israelites kept this 
day holy, they were told, they should be 
prosperous and happy, but the neglect of 





it caused all their miseries and disgrace : 
the command was preserved under the 
Gospel-dispensation though the day was 
changed. it was on this day that the 
Lord arose ; that the gift of tongues was 
wade; that the descent of the Holy Spirit 
took place; all which circumstances at- 
tached still greater importance to it, and 
showed that it might allude to something 
which we could not comprehend. It wasa 
most essential ordinance to man’s well- 
being: what would he be without the 
sabbath, without assembling in the house 
of Gud to strengthen his faith and in- 
crease his knowledge ; and be reminded of 
the truths of the Gospel which only could 
give him peace. To the poor it was parti- 
cularly blessed ; the opulent might always 
find time for religious improvement, but 
to the poor the sabbath must be doubly 
divine: it gave opportunity for the ex- 
pansion of the mind, and thus restored 
him to his proper estate among human 
beings; though poor he was equally 
capable of a consciousness of the dignity 
of virtue: he could then appreciate the 
privilege of being an heir of God, and a 
joint heir of Christ, and bless the God 
who had provided such means for his 
comfort and happiness. 


REVIEW. 





Bible Letters for Children. By Lucy 
Barton. With Introductory Verses 
by Bernard Barton. London: John 
Souter. 


Tue intention of this little volume is to 
relate, in a connected and adapted man- 
ner, some of the most impressive and in- 
teresting events in the Bible. The sub- 
jects which form the basis of the letters, 
appear judiciously selected, and they 
are treated in a style at once simple and 
affectionate. As a work containing an 
outline of some of the most striking and 
important scriptural incidents, and calcu- 
lated to awaken the purest sensations of 
the youthful heart, this modest little pub- 
lication has our good wishes. The pre- 
face and introductory verses are written 
for his daughter, by Bernard Barton, with 
the amiable spirit and genius which cha- 
racterize his other productions. 
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An Authentic Account of the last Illness 
and Death of the late Robert Hall. By 
J. M. CHanpLerR. London: George 
Wightman. 

THE concluding scene in the life of every 
man is that to which he cannot look for- 
ward without serious or solemn emotions. 
In this event the believer and the infidel 
are alike concerned. The former looks 
on death as the gate of eternity, when 
those who have been born again shall 
enter into everlasting life as the gift of 
divine mercy ; while the latter must re- 
gard it with the dreary desolation uf one 
who is about to be extinguished for ever, 
or with the more awful apprehension of 
a dreaded immortality. As introductive 
to endless duration, or as the means of 
final extinction, death is therefore an im- 
pressive object of contemplation; even 
were it brought more frequently before 
the human mind, vanity would be re- 
pressed, and that seriousness be excited 
without which there can be no true re- 
ligion or philosophy. 

The pamphlet before us represents the 
last illness and death of a man distin- 
guished by superior talent and eminent 
virtue; and the facts which it relates de- 
monstrate the power of religion to afford 
tranquillity and support under the severest 
physical afflictions. It is very well ob- 
served by Mr. Chandler, that 

“ These last periods,;—having a tendency 
to educe whatever is vigorous or feeble, what- 
ever is benign or malignant, and to seperate 
all that is healthy from what is morbid, both 
in body and mind, —form, as it were, the sum- 
ming up of life, and usually, in all cases 
where the mental faculties are unimpaired, 
cast a lustre or a shade over the whole pre- 
ceding course.” 

The last hours of Rubert Hall were not 
more distinguished by the intensity of his 
sufferings than by the serenity of his 
mind, and the ardour of his hope. He 
bore the most excruciating pangs with 
the utmost fortitude, and departed into 
the spiritual world with the humble con- 

. fidence of a regenerated Christian, Mr. 

Chandler’s pages contain some interesting 

anecdotes illustrative of the above re- 

marks, and tend very powerfully to excite 
and confirm religious impressions. 
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An Essay on the Origin and Prospects of 
Man. By Tuomas Hope. 


In our last notice we offered a few hasty 
reasons why it did not appear requisite, 
in accounting for the varied aspect of 
humanity, to suppose that there had been 
more original creations than one, from 
which, by the influence of moral and 
physical cause, or of habit, diet, and cli- 
mate, arose those apparent diversities of 
man which are so numerous, An inverse 
order of multiplication will lead us suc- 
cessively back to the peroid, however 
distant or obscure, when mankind must 
have issued froma parent stock ; and, most 
obviously, as declared in Genesis, and ac- 
cordant with the present visible mode of 
nature, from a single pair: whilethe gra- 
dual dispersion of the human family into 
the various regions of the globe, seems a 
much more rational supposition than 
that men, from some plastic power im- 
parted to matter, should have advanced, 
by constant evolutions, from the state of 
single particles to the perfection of hu- 
man organization. The former is de- 
clared by the Bible, and is supported by 
all that we know respecting human pro- 
pogation and colonization. There are 
also collateral evidences in favour of the 
Biblical declaration which cannot be over- 
looked. Striking similarities have been 
discovered between the partitions of por- 
tions of the world separated by immense 
tracts of ocean or land. Now where no- 
thing like recent connexion can be found 
to have existed between these remote por- 
tions of the world, but where such a simi- 
larity of tradition does exist, the only na- 
tural inference is that the inhabitants of 
these distant regions, at an earlier period 
than can be determined with certainty, 
must have been more contiguous, and re. 
ceived the elements of their rude kuow- 
ledge from the same source. Analogies 
of language have also been found to ex- 
ist between far severed islands and tracts, 
and this, combined with what we have no- 
ticed above, is surely a high presumptive 
evidence in favour of the view which 
scripture discloses on the original creation 
of man: and the comparatively recent 
discoveries in South America, of a species 
of picture-writing which resembled the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, further sustains 
the cunclusion. 

The hypothetical change in the mode 
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of propagating the species isnot explained 
by Mr. Hope with any of that evidence 
which would, in the. estimation of sound 
sense, place it beyond the range of a most 
improbable conjecture. It is, indeed, a 
good plan, when, by his hypothesis, he has 
created a number of men by the spontane- 
ous and successive combination of adapt- 
ed particles, to alter the mode of their 
propagation; but in the visible and known 
laws of nature, there is no appearance of 
a defect of original formation which was 
subsequently amended by their Divine 
Author : and if ever he had given matter 
those properties and impulses which would 
naturally result in the formation of human 
beings without prior organized agency, 
we donot perceive why this law or decree 
should not have been as immutable as 
others which we see. The account in 
Genesis supposes one miracle in the ori- 
ginal formation of man; and that his sub- 
sequent increase was merely accordant 
with the nature of the beings who were 
then produced. Mr. Hope’s theory of a 
multitude of creations, and thence subse- 
quent changes in mode, which were vio- 
lations of the previous established order, 
implies more miracles than that account 
which he has abandoned in his conjecture. 
But it is rather surprising to observe how 
he admits and rejects the testimony of 
Genesis. In reference to some of the de- 
clarations of Moses, he remarks that they 

“Are perfectly conformable to the real 
course of nature, and argue, in their early 
author, an acquaintance with that course 
with the real state of physics and metaphy- 
sics, more sound and deep than to this day 
the vulgar herd of men possesses.” 

And then he instances the alleged pri- 
ority of light before the luminaries, as 
favouring a doctrine which he has pre- 
viously attempted to establish. Yet 
though Moses bad this “sound and deep 
acquaintance with the real course of na- 
ture,’ and which, one might expect, 
would have freed his history from mate- 
rial blunders, it appears from Mr. Hope, 
a little further on, that Moses was lament- 
ably ignorant in other respects, and utter- 
ly at variance with himself! 

We now conclude our observations on 
Mr. Hope’s hypothesis of the origin of 
man. Although he has laboured to estab- 
lish a system on an un-miraculous basis of 
nature, he leaves the subject in the insolu- 





tion, as te the mode, in which’he found it, 
and, to remove one difficulty, has genera- 
ted more. But although he has evinced 
scepticism as to Scripture declarations, 
has fallen in error with some data of mor- 
ality broached in the third volume, and 
has attempted to establish a doctrine 
which must have a direct tendeacy to ma- 
terialism in the judgment of others, still 
he declares that he does not reject Scrip- 
ture testimony, but receives it as far as 
he can. We trust he was sincere. One 
thing, however, is certain—an abiding 
and certain assurance, raised by the dec- 
larations of divine truth, is more conso- 
litary and beneficial than the jarring ele- 
ments of an extended human system, 
which, when comprehended, affords no 
new stimulus to virtue, nor certainty to 
reliance or hope. 





POETRY. 


Harvest Home. 


Over fields where once the breeze-responding 
corn 

Wav’'d in the golden radiance of the sun 

And to the contemplative heart declar’d 

A God e’er bounteous to the wants of man, 

Behold the joyous reapers follow now 

The groaning load of their well-gather’dgrain, 

And through the stillness of the evening air 

Peal thee’er welcome sound of “ harvest home!” 

The autumn with her strong effulgent ray 

With bursting fulness filled each ample ear, 

And rural care, who many a dubious day, 

Watch'd in suspense the dark o’er-hanging 
cloud 

Which threaten’d fatal deluges of rain, 

Who fear’d the influence of appalling blight, 

Beholds each danger o’er, and rising ricks 

Rewarded toil declare. How thrills the heart 

When smiling genial plenty thus bestows 

Her cheering boon on the departing year, 

And in the breast with silent voice recals 

The sweet emotions of remember’d good ! 

Nor is the rural gratitude repress’d 

When thus the treasures of the gather'd field 

Are realiz’d to man. The spacious hall 

Whose massive ancient architecture tells 

Of vanish’d centuries and alter’d times, 

Invites within its ample cheerful walls, 

The ruddy hind, who plough’d the yielding 
earth, 

The seed implanted, or the sickle wrought, 

While, blushing in the train, the rosy cheek 

Of many a village beauty now appears, 
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To grace with nature’s charms the festive 
board ! 


A reverential joy enlights each heart, 
As he, whom Providence has here made lord, 
Invokes the blesing of a greater Lord, 
Who gives the harvest and directs the year, 
That he with thankfulness will all inspire. 
Long, dearest Albion! may scenes like these 
Which tie the social knot tween man and man, 
And make each grade a sweet dependance feel, 
On nature's bounty, and her bounteous God ! 
O long may these, within thy sea-girt isle 
Beam brightly o’er thy ancient harvest home! 
What is the sordid mode, the grasping hand, 
That piles the mass of drossy useless wealth, 
And bids a morbid hostile grandeur rise, 
Dividing sympathy and human right, 
And bidding affluence contemn the poor,— 
What this, contrasted with that happier state 
Where envy’s discord flies, and mutual love 
Its blest attraction in a brother feels! 
O bid Distinction forge her glitt’ring ranks 
And dignify her sons with vacant words ; 
Into a lord let kings convert a worm, 
Or generate a knight with burnish’d steel! 
More dear to me the grateful, humble breast, 
That beats beneath the thatch ofsome white cot 
Approv'd of Him who person ne’er respects, 
But goodness nurtures in the secret mind ! 
Who gives for all alike his gracious store 
And bids his children in the gift rejoice. 
O Thou whose voice the seasons still obey, 
At whose command the sun emits his beam, 
Or filt’ring clouds the desert place refresh ; 
Revive the spirit of religious truth, 
The boundless love, the faith-directed zeal, 
Which through the general orb of man perceive 
As kindred beings who all spring from thee, 
And e’er thy bright divine affection share, 
P. 


REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, und Intelligence. 





PURSUIT OF WEALTH AND VANITY. 
In the pursuit of wealth, men are led by 
an attention to their own interest to pro- 
mote the welfare of each other; their 
advantages are reciprocal; the benefits 
which each is anxious to acquire for him- 
self he reaps in the greatest abundance 
from the union and conjunction of so- 
ciety. The pursuits of vanity are quite 
contrary. The portion of time and at- 
tention mankind are willing to spare from 
their avocations and pleasures, to devote 
to the admiration of each other, isso small, 
that every successful adventurer is felt to 
have impaired the common stock. The 
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success of onc is the disappointment of 
multitudes. For though there be many 
rich, many virtuous, many wise men, 
fame must necessarily be the portion of 
but few. Hence every vain man, every 
man in whom vanity is the ruling passion, 
reg rding his rival as his enemy, is strong- 
ly tempted to rejoice in his miscarriage, 


and repine at his success. —R. Hall. 


DEFENCE OF THE LITURGY. 

Am psT all the tyrannies exercised during 
the Commonwealth, against the Church of 
England, Dr. John Hacket proved himself 
its firm adherent and hero, and offered 
his body even to martyrdom rather than 
disobey its ordinances. He was, at the 
beginning of the civil war, rector of St. 
Andrew's, Holborn; and when the par- 
liament (as the commons alone called 
themselves) had voted down the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, and forbidden 
its use under the severest penalties, Dr. 
Hacket continued to read as before the 
daily service, and though a sergeant with 
a trooper rushed into the church, com- 
manding him, with threats, to desist, he, 
with a steady voice and intrepid coun- 
tenance, continued reading the service. 
Upon this the sergeant pointed a pistol 
at his head, and threatened him with in- 
stant death ; seeing which, the undaunted 
priest calmly said, “Soldier, I am doing 
my duty; do you do yours ;” and jin a 
more exalted voice, read on. The soldier, 
abashed, left the church. After the Re- 
storation, this Protestant champion was 
made Bishop of Lichfield. 


CHARITY. 


To find our happiness in promoting the 
happiness of others, is a striking contrast 
to the seeking our happiness in the sub- 
serviency of others: the former dispo- 
sition engenders humility, brotherly kind- 
ness, tenderness, and compassion, a per- 
petual desire in forgiving injuries, to 
rectify the deformed and erring propen- 
sities of the human mind, to hold eut to 
all the distinctions between false happi- 
ness and the true, and mildly to invite 
and persuade to the best choice; while to 
seek our happiness in the subserviency of 
others, engenders pride, haughtiness, dis- 
content, dissatisfaction, and even cruelty, 
and setting out upon wrong principles 
is ever abortive in its purpose, ~ Genuine 
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charity, in its operations, is an image of 
the miracles which our Lord performed 
on earth: it gives light to the blind who 
are in the darkness of error; it opens the 
deaf ear to attend to divine things; it 
helps the feeble, and assists the lame to 
walk; it raises those who are dead in 
worldly and selfish love to the life of 
heaven.—Arbouin. 


THE USE OF THE CROSS AMONG CHRIS- 
TIANS—ORIGIN OF MAKING A CROSS 
INSTEAD OF SIGNATURE. 


From the earliest ages of Christianity, 
the cross has been the emblem of the 
Christian faith. It was the private mark, 
or sign, by which Christians distinguished 
each other during the times of persecu- 
tion, and afterwards their public emblem. 
It is yet the sign with which al! Christian 
churches, however widely differing in 
other respects, mark those who are admit- 
ted to the benefit of baptism. Wherever the 
Gospel was first propagated, crosses were 
erected as standards, around which the 
faithful might assemble; and, by de- 
grees, these symbols were erected in 
every place of public resort. Every town 
had its cross, at which all engagements 
were entered into, whether spiritual or 
temporal. Every church-yard had one 
whereon to rest the bodies of the departed, 
from which the preacher gave his lesson 
on the mutability of life. The boun- 
daries of every parish were distinguished 
by crosses. Every grant, from sovereigns 
or nobles,—every engagement between 
individuals,—-was alike marked with the 
cross; and in all cases were the parties 
could not write, that emblem alone was 
deemed an efficient substitute for the 
subscription of the name. Among the 
Saxons, whether they could write or not, 
it was the invariable practice to affix the 
sign of the cross, and hence, undoubtedly, 
is to be traced the origin of the custom 
still prevailing among us, of making a 
mark like a cross, instead‘of a signature, 
in cases where parties are too illiterate 
to subscribe their names. 

In former times this mode of attesting 
to written documents, was by no means 
confined to the lower orders,—for, even 
among the religious themselves, know- 
ledge was so far from being general, that 
deeds of synods were issued, setting forth, 
that as “ my lord the bishop could not 





write,” another had, at his request, sub- 
scribed for him; and many charters 
granted by nobles, and even by sove- 
reign princes, bore their mark, or siznum 
erucis (the sign of the cross) only “pro 
ignorantid literatum,” on account of their 
ignorance of letters. 


CONJECTURED DESUETUDE OF LAN- 
GUAGE IN A FUTURE STATE. 


A TIME may come, when, in another 
world, more perfect than this, of each 
separate individual, the mind shall lie 
80 open—the inmost thoughts and wishes 
shall remain so little concealed from— 
the outer eye of other individuals, that 
words will no longer be wanted to express 
those thoughts and wishes, and to commu- 
nicate them from one person to another ; 
that each individual separately shall, by 
mere intuition, know what thoughts, what 
wishes arise in the breast of every other 
individual near or distant. In this pre- 
sent imperfect world, where every wish 
and propensity of every person indi- 
vidually would not yet always be sure 
to find a welcome in the breast of every 
other different person, this notoriety of 
every mental movement. does not, for- 
tunately for man’s comfort, yet take 
place. To express his thoughts, and to 
communicate his wishes, man here below 
still wants the use of words,--but, like 
every thing else produced on this globe, 
these words still only answer their pur- 
pose imperfectly. They often only ex- 
press thoughts, in themselves already ob- 
scure and limited, in a way still more 
obscure and doubtful. We are often 
puzzled te know what our neighbour 
means in addressing us—Hope’s Essay. 





Notices To ConREsPONDENTS. 

If Theatricus will send us his. real name 
and address, it is likely that we shall insert 
an article on the subject concerning which 
he inquires. 

I. B.’s volume will probably form the 
subject of a notice next week. We hope he 
will not forget us. 

T. Z. would be industrious could he find 
his equal in absurdity. 
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